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the prophet in Hades, that even when he has won his
hearth again in Ithaca, he must one day set forth once
more, with an oar on his shoulder, till he comes to men
who so little know the sea that they mistake his oar for
a winnowing-shovel. Now Homer's Romanticism is
moderate and rational; not the daemonic restlessness
it was one day to become; and so,his Odysseus re-
ceives this prophecy with stoic silence and changes the
subject. What must be, must be; so the gods have
doomed.
Two thousand years later, the mediaeval imagination
of Dante was fired by this idea of the old hero's final
quest. Dante meets the soul of Ulysses drifting in a
fireball, which eternally consumes it, along the Eighth
Circle of Hell. For Ulysses is now damned on account of
his too cunning stratagems on earth, such as the wooden
horse of Troy. To Greek common sense such punishment
for a legitimate and brilliant feint of war would have
seemed completely crazy; but we are now in the Middle
Ages, when men had more imagination than intelligence.
Dante's Ulysses is accordingly far more Romantic than
Homer's; he tells with superb eloquence how he was
driven once more to sea by his passion to explore for
exploration's sake. The Greek Odysseus would have felt
this a strange lunacy. He had himself feigned madness,
though in vain, to escape leaving home for Troy; not
even princesses lointaines, though two of them were
goddesses, could make him forget his longing to return;
and so far was his very human common sense from the
passionate Wanderlust of Dante's hero, that he wept
aloud in Circe's bed and rolled about in speechless
misery, when she told him he must first sail to Hades to